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plays it an odd trick. If the sense is meagre time reduces
it to a meaningless verbiage that no one thinks of reading.
This is the fate that has befallen the lucubrations of those
French writers who were seduced by the example of
Guillaume Apollinaire. But occasionally it throws a
shaip cold light on what had seemed profound and thus
discloses the fact that these contortions of language
disguised very commonplace notions. There are few of
Mallarme's poems now that are not clear ; one cannot
fail to notice that his thought singularly lacked originality.
Many of his phrases were beautiful; the materials of his
verse were the poetic platitudes of his day. -^

Simplicity is not such an obvious merit as lucidity. I
have aimed at it because I have no gift for richness.
Within limits I admire richness in others, though I find
it difficult to digest in quantity. I can read one page of
Ruskin with delight, but twel^gJ^y w^k weariness.
The rolling period, the stately^^epithST, the noun rich in^
poetic associations, the subordinate clauses that give the
sentence weight and magnificence, the grandeur like that
of wave following wave in the open sea ; there is no doubt
that in all this there is something inspiring. Words thus
strung together fall on the ear like music. The appeal is
sensuous rather than intellectual, and the beauty of the
sound leads you easily to conclude that you need not
bother about the meaning. But words are tyrannical
things, they exist for their meanings, and if you will not
pay attention to these, you cannot pay attention at all.
Your mind wanders. This kind of writing demands a
subject that will suit it It is sufely out of place to write
in the grand style of inconsiderable things. No one wrote
in this manner with greater success than Sir Thomas
Browne, but even he did not always escape this pitfall.
"Tn~th^last chapter of Hydriotaphia the matter, which is